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turbulent, good-natured, jovial class fighting for their own
customs and using, if they lived on an old manorial estate, what
remained of the manorial system and their old communal
organization as a bulwark against the encroachments of the
landlord and the large farmers. They are mentioned by Fynes
Moryson as being courteous to strangers, as having more large
gardens and orchards than the people of any other nation in
Europe, as being given to sports and to 'daunsing with curious
and rurall musicke . . ,s and Vpon all hollydayes . . . daunsing
about the Maypoles with bagpipes and other Fidlers, besydes
the jollityes of certain seasons of the yeare, of setting vp may-
pooles, daunsing the morris with hobby horses, bringing home
the lady of the harvest and like Plebean Sportes, in all which
vanityes no nation commeth anything neere the English.9

Although the Catholic Church was no longer the established
religion, the Church's festivals were still observed: it was not
indeed until later in the century that under Puritan influence
these 'jollities' were suppressed by law and work on such days
became customary, a change indicated by the phrase that eit
was lawful to be well occupied on holy days3.

Though there were undoubtedly many grades of peasants
between the yeoman and the sturdy beggars, it seems as if such
of the English peasantry as had maintained their hold on the
land at that time were well off and also enjoying life. It was
possibly the climax of the peasant life of England.

Spain was another of the States in which the peasants were at
least nominally free. But taxation was inordinately heavy; the
country-side was in decay, and the people fled from their villages
to other lands whenever opportunity offered. The conditions
were worst in Aragon. The sheep farmers, still combined into
a great and powerful guild, the Maesta, though less flourishing
than they had been in the previous century, were still a pre-
dominant feature in rural life, but it seems as if every other form
of agriculture was in a deplorable condition.

In Sweden,, where the land appears to have been almost uni-
formly held as a Crown Estate, the actual cultivators, though
desperately poor, were technically free. Sweden, however, was